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WHAT CHILDREN TEACH. 
[Home-Talk by J.H. N., Dec., 18, 1848.] 

[The date of the following “talk,” it will be seen, 
was during the first year of our experiment at Oneida. 
It opens with an allusion to the institution of our 
children’s department, which was effected originally 
at the cost of much motherly feeling, though now it 
is regarded by the fondest parents as one of our 
greatest improvements. ] 


B pcnnguenscnqua discipline has been 
going among us of late, affecting the 
love of children in various forms, and our 
treatment of this affection might give rise to 
an impression that we do not value it very 
much. If any receive such an impression 
it is a great mistake. The truth is, we give 
a high place to rational love of children, 
and are providing for its perfect gratification. 
What I shall say to-night, will go to show 
this. I took for my text the other eve- 
ning, “ Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye can not enter the Kings 
dom of God,” and I shall stick to that. So 
far from despising little children, and con- 
sidering them pests and burdens, I count them 
in some respects, the most valuable part of 
our Association—an immense blessing to us, 
and a spiritual blessing. I admit that in a 
barbarous, lawless state, children are nui- 


and as we are bringing them into, we shall 
find it for our profit to sit at their feet: we 
shall learn some of our most valuable lessons 
from their society. ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” In many re- 
spects we shall find them nearer to the heavenly 
state than we are. I am satisfied that in ref- 
erence to the subject of sexual love, children 
are our proper teachers. Christ set them forth 
as examples, and our best way is to go down 
and mingle with them, love them, and appre- 
ciate the beauty of their nature. 

Adults are superior to children in intellect ; 
our understanding improves as we grow old. 
But all the other parts of our nature, instead 
of improving, grow worse and worse, as we 
leave childhood behind. It is through our 
intellect that we receive the truth which saves 
us: so the saving part—that which ultimately 
connects us with God—improves with our 
years; but the rest of our nature grows up 
perverted and defiled. The result of mere 
intellectual growth is the same as that with 
which we are all familiar under the opera- 
tion of law. Under law we are progressing 
in a way favorable to salvation, though we are 
growing worse and worse ; the law works wrath, 
but it lands us in Christ; and so in the growth 
of our minds as adults, we approximate nearer 
to salvation than when we were children, 
though we are less innocent. To strike the 
balance, I may say that the adult is nearer to 
salvation than the child is: but supposing the 
adult to stop short of salvation, he might bet- 
ter have remained a child—he is less in sal- 
vation than the child. In respect to intellec- 
tual character, he is nearest Christ, but in 
every other respect, the child is his superior. 
When by the opening of the understanding, we 
come to the truth, and get inspired by God, we 
can look back and see what part of our life 
Christ likes best. Our life has been like winding 
up a ball of yarn. Our childhood state is cov- 
ered with subsequent years of false experience, 
but itis still in us, and we can return to sympa- 
thy with it. Itis mostin sympathy with God; 
there is more that can touch heaven in child- 
life than in adult-life. We must penetrate to 
the core, and make the rest of our life assimi- 
late to our beginning. 

I said the other evening that the first four- 
teen years of life are given up to the devel- 
opment of the moral nature; but this is too 
sweeping a statement. It isnotso to the en- 
tire exclusion of the social or amative nature. 
Children are social beings. There is a de- 





sances; but in such a state as they may be in, 


velopment of special attraction between the 


sexes in childhood, and a subdued minor form 
of amativeness, before the age of puberty. But 
there is this distinction—the social passion in 
children is of a diffusive character; it lacks 
the intensity and fire of maturity; is univer- 
sal in its action, and controllable. The social 
character of the child is the standard, and 
the secondary growth of amativeness must be 
in subjection to it. Judging from the social 
character of children, we may affirm that man 
is not a conjugal animal ; he was not made to 
associate in pairs. In the primary develop- 
ment of his nature, man is a gregarious be- 
ing. The conjugal instinct comes in with the 
second growth of passion. The primary is 
the heavenly’ state. In the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
Paul presents marriage as a choice of evils; 
as a refuge for a man who has lost control of his 
will, whose passion has the advantage. But 
if itis possible to sail right into the heavenly 
state, or never to be drawn off from the orige 
inal simplicity of children, so much the better. 
The gregarious principle is primary, and is 
never to be lost in the conjugal. 

We may take a lesson from the habits of 
dumb animals. Spiders are perfectly iso- 
lated and solitary in their habits. They come 
together only by the amative instinct. Many 
of the wild animals live in pairs. But there is 
still another and superior order of animals 
whose habits are gregarious. Which class . 
does man belong to? All admit that isola- 
tion is the lowest ; then is pairing the highest ? 
Is not the gregarious state as much superior 
to the pairing, as that is to the isolated? 
The best of animals, like the sheep, live in 
flocks ; angels live in flocks ; and we are trying 
to live in flocks. There is a struggle in the 
nature of all, perverse in direction generally, 
but instinctive and strong, to get into flocks. 
Men talk of the sacred nature of the conjugal 
relation and the bliss of married life, but after 
all they spend mostof their time in flocks. 
The attractions of the tavern and stores, of 
clubs, and meetings, that is of the associa- 
tive principle, draws men away from their 
isolated homes. They have wives to keep 
their houses, take care of their children, ete., 
but they find their principal pleasures in large 
associations. The truth is, this sacred, con- 
jugal state throws the wife into isolation, and 
leaves the husband to seek happiness in out- 
side flocks. But women will take their 
opportunities to taste the sweets of asso- 
ciation in tea-parties and neighborly inter- 
course. ll like to get back where they were 





in childhood ; to that new fresh life which - 
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played in flocks. The gregarious instinct 
breaks out of its inclosures. 

It will be said in favor of the pairing prin- 
ciple that God made one man and one woman 
in the beginning, I conceive that the simple 
reason for this was to establish the unity of 
the race. He designed that the human race 
should be a unit, one dependent on another; 
so he only made a man first, and took woman 
out of the man. We might as well argue the 
Mahometan doctrine of no women in heaven, 
as the doctrine of pairing, from the original 
creation. 

It is asked, What does this mean, “‘ They 
twain shall be one flesh ?” and again, Did not 
Christ forbid divorce without qualification ? 
In all his dispensations God has labored to obtain 
the highest. degree of constancy possible, and 
constancy, which is the essence of marriage, 
he maintains now. His anger burns against 
inconstancy. But marriage is to constancy as 
the Sabbath to true spirituality. The injune- 
tions to keep the Sabbath are as numerous 
and rigid as those concerning marriage. The 
essence of these injunctions was that the cares 
of the body should not run away with the soul ; 
and we are satisfied that in keeping education 
and spiritual improvement ahead of business, we 
obey God’s order better than we should to 
keep one day in seven, after the Jewish fash- 
ion. So the essence of marriage is the con- 
stancy of the affections. In a selfish world 
the most effectual way to secure constancy has 
been the conjugal tie ; but it is not so with the 
family of God. Brought together in flocks 
instead of pairs, there will be perfect faithful- 
ness tothe whole. In the resurrection the form 
of constancy can not be conjugal ; and yet the 
most inviolate faithfulness reigns. The mar- 
riage contract implies the possibility of un- 
kindness and desertion, just as an oath im- 
plies that a man does not feel bound to tell 
the truth at alltimes. We might justly receive 
it as an insult to be required to take an oath 
to our testimony ; so a man of heart might re- 
sent the implication carried by marriage, that 
his affections are fickle. He will love as 
constantly where he is not bound, as where he 
is. God says, “* While the world is full of self- 
ishness, we will do all we can to get one man 
to be faithful toone woman ;”’ but if love and 
constancy can become universal, I think he 
will be better satisfied with that. 

God says he “‘ hates putting away,”’ and char- 
ges man to “ take heed to his spirit that he deal 
not treacherously with the wife of his youth.” 
Christ makes no provision for divorce. These 
principles will stand. We must not turn from 
one to another. God will forbid it forever. 
But our coming into relations of love with 
many more, does not divorce us from our first 
love. Faithfulness to one does not prevent 
our loving a great many with equal ardor. 


Our first point must be to give the grega- 
rious principle its place. It must take prece- 
dence of the conjugal. The acute form of 
amativeness which is seen in pairing, is only 


an incidental of gregariousness. It is a self- 
evident principle, that that which comes after 
and grows on a stock, is secondary to the 
stock. The Bible and the true reading of 
nature agree. We must. become little chil- 
dren: they love one another without reference 
to numbers or obligations, from taste and 
attraction. Conjugal love is a second growth 


of social life, and must be subservient and 
subject to the first growth. There will be an 
everlasting fight between the gregarious and 
the conjugal passions, till the last surrenders 
and acknowledges itself only a helpmate of 
the first and the weaker vessel. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS.—contTINUED. 


T would be idle, in this review, to attempt to 

give a detailed idea of the mathematical tables 
by which Galton demonstrates the truth of his pos- 
tulate, that genius is hereditary. It is enough to 
say that the proof is conclusive, and the reasoning 
exhaustive. He passes successively in review. the 
Judges of England between 1660 and 1865; the 
Statesmen of England in the latter half of the same 
period; eminent commanders; literary men; men 
of science; poets; musicians; painters; divines; 
the senior classics of Cambridge University; and 
lastly, oarsmen and the wrestlers of the North of 
England. His characters are mostly English, though 
he includes many of the most illustrious names of 
ancient as well as modern times. After some pre- 
liminary remarks upon the peculiarities of each 
class he gathers its members into a table, repre- 
senting the relative number of eminent men, related, 
two in a family, three or four in a family, and five or 
more in a family. He follows this, with an appen- 
dix.to the chapter, giving a running sketch of the 
attainments of the characters under consideration, 
with their degree of relationship expressed by a 
notation invented by himself. ' 

The results of all his tables are surprisingly alike. 
The tables of three and four in a family, instead. of 
showing a few scattering examples are nearly equal in 
size to those of two relations ina family. This would 
not be the case, were the distribution of eminent 
men governed by chance. 

Scattered through these chapters on the special 
classes of illustrious men, are- passages of reading, 
very interesting apart from their bearing on the ar- 
gument. We give several. 

Here is what he says about mixed or mongrel 
pedigrees : 

“People who do not realize the nature of my ar-. 
guments have constantly spoken to me to this effect : 
‘It is of no use your quoting successes unless.you 
take failures into equal account, Eminent men may 
have eminent relations, but they also have very 
many who are ordinary, or even stupid, and there 
are not a few who are either eccentric or downright 
mad.’ I perfectly allow all this, but it does not in 
the least affect the cogency of my arguments. If a 
man breeds from strong, well-shaped dogs, but of 
mixed pedigree, the puppies will be sometimes, but 
rarely, the equals of their parents. They will com- 
monly be of a mongrel, nondescript type, because 
ancestral gare are apt to crop out in the off- 
spring. Yet notwithstanding all this, it is easy to 
develop the desirable characteristics of individual 
dogs into the assured heir-loom of a new breed. The 
breeder selects the puppies that most nearly ap- 
proach the wished-for type, generation after gen- 
ation, until they have no ancestor, within many de- 
grees, that has objectionable peculiarities. So it is 
with men and women. Because one or both of a 
child’s parents are able, it does not in the least follow 
as a matter of necessity, but only as one of moderately 
unfavorable odds, that the child will be able also., 
He inherits an extraordinary mixture of qualities 
displayed in his grandparents, mye e 
more remote ancestors, as well as from those of his 
father and mother. The most illustrious and so- 
called ‘ well-bred’ families of the human race, are 
utter mongrels as regards their natural gifts of in- 
tellect and disposition. 

After treating of the Judges and Statesmen, the 
author turns aside to treat of a curious theory. which 
came upon him while ransacking the history of the 





extinct peerages of England. It has no bearing upone 





his general argument, except to show that the infer- 
tility of many eminent men can be traced to other 
causes. than the possession of those gifts which have 
raised them above their fellows. 


“It is frequently, and justly, remarked, that the 
families of great men are apt to die out; and it is 
argued from that fact, that.men of ability are unpro- 
lific. If this were the case, every attempt to produce 
a highly-gifted race of men would eventually be 
defeated. Gifted individuals might be reared, but 
they would be unable to maintain their-b I 
propose in a future chapter, after I have discussed 
the several groups of eminent men, to examine the 
degree in which transcendent genius may be corre- 
lated with sterility, but it will be convenient that I 
should now say something about the causes of fail- 
vre of issue of Judges and Statesmen, and come to 
some conclusion whether or no a breed of men 
gifted with the average ability of those eminent men, 
could or could not maintain itself during an indefi- 
nite number of consecutive generations. I will even 
go a little further a-field, and treat of the extinct 
peerages generally. 

“ First, as to the Judges; there isa peculiarity in 
their domestic relations that interferes with a large 
average of legitimate families. Lord Campbell 
states in a foot-note to his life of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow; in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ that 
when he (Lord Campbell) was first acquainted with 
the English Bar, one half of the judges had married 
their mistresses. He says it was then the under- 
standing that when a barrister was elevated to the 
Bench, he should either marry his mistress, or put 
her away. 

“According to this extraordinary statement, it 
would appear that much more than one half of the 
Judges that sat on the Bench in the beginning of 
this. century, had no legitimate offspri fore the 
advanced = of their lives at which they were 
appointed Judges. One half of them could not, be- 
cause it was at that stage in their career that they 
married their mistresses; and there were others 
who, having then put away their mistresses, were 
for the first time, able to marry. Nevertheless, I 
have shown that the number of the legitimate chil- 
dren of the judges is considerable, and that even 
under that limitation, they are, on the whole, by no 
means an unfertile race. Bearing in mind what I 
have just stated, it must follow that they are ex- 
tremely prolific. Nay, there are i instan- 
ces of enormous families, in all periods of their his- 
tory. But do not the families die out? I will 
examine into the descendants of those judges -whose 
names are to be found in the appendix to the chap- 
ter upon them, who gained peerages, and who last 
sat.on the Bench previous to the close-ot the reign 
of George IV. There are thirty-one of them; nine- 
teen of the peerages remain and twelve are extinct. 
Under what conditions did these twelve become 
extinct? Were any of those cunditions peculiar to the 
twelve, and not shared by the remaining nineteen ? 

“In order to obtain an answerto these inquiries, I 
examined into the number of children and grand- 
children of all the, thirty-one peers, and into the 
particulars. of their alliances, and tabulated them; 
when, to my astonishment, I found a very simple, 
adequate, and novel explanation, of the common 
cause of extinction of peerages, stare me in the 
face. It appeared, in the first instance, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the new peers and’ of their 
sons married heiresses. Their motives for doing so 
are intelligible enough, and not to be condemned. 
They have a title, and perhaps a sufficient fortune, 
to transmit to their eldest son, but they want an 
increase of possessions for the endowment of their 
younger sons and their daughters. On the: other 
hand, an heiress has a fortune, but wants a title. 
Thus the peer and heiress are urged to the same issue 
of marriage by different impulses. But my-statistical 
lists showed, with unmistakable emphasis, that 
these marriages are peculiarly unprolific. We might, 
indeed, have expected that an heiress, who is the 
sole issue of a marriage, would not be so fertile as a 
woman who has many brothers and sisters. Com- 
parative infertility must be hereditary in the same 
way as other physical attributes, and I am assured 
it is so in the case of the domestic animals. _ Con- 
sequently, the issue of a peer’s i with an 
heiress frequently fails, and his title is brought to an 
end. * * # 

“ Every advancement in dignity is a fresh induce- 
ment to the introduction of another heiress into the 
family. Consequently, dukes havea greater impreg- 
nation of heiress blood than earls, and dukedoms 
might be expected to be more frequently extin- 
guished than earldoms, and earldoms to be more apt 
to go than baronies, Experience shows this to be 
most decidedly the case. Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
= to the ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ states that all the 

nglish dukedoms created from the commencement 
of the order down to the commencement of the 
reign of Charles IL. are gone, exeepting three: that 
are merged in royalty, and that only eleven earldoms 
remain out of the many created 
Plantagenets, and Tudors. * * 
“ An heiress is not always the sole child of a mar- 
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contracted early in life and enduring for many 
ears. She may be the surviving child of a larger 
dumil , or the child of a late marriage, or the parents 
have early left her an orphan. We ought also 
to the family of the husband, whether he 
be a sole child, or one of a large family. These mat- 
ters would afford a very instructive field of inquiry 
to those who cared to labor in it, but it falls outside of 
my line of work. The reason I have gone so far is 
simply to show that, although many men of eminent 
ability (I do not speak of illustrious or prodigious 
genius) have not left descendants behind them, it is 
not because they are sterile, but because they are 
apt to marry sterile women, in order to obtain wealth 
to support the peerages with which their merits have 
been rewarded. I look upon the peerage as a disas- 
trous institution, owing to its destructive effects on 
our valuable races. The most highly-gifted men are 
ennobled; their elder sons are tempted to ma 
heiresses, and their younger ones not to marry at all, 
for these have not enough fortune to support both a 
family and an aristocratical position. So the side- 
shoots of the or tree are hacked off, and 
the leading shoot is blighted, and the breed is lost 
for ever. 

“It is with much satisfaction that I have traced 
and, I hope, finally disposed of the cause why fam- 
ilies are apt to become extinct in proportion to their 
dignity—chiefly so, on account of my desire to show 
that able races are not necessarily sterile, and second- 
arily because it may put an end to the wild and lu- 
dicrous hypotheses that are frequently started to ac- 
count for their extinction.” 


THE CRITIC AT THE BAR. 
—, N. J., May 10, 1870. 

Dear Frienps:—It was with mingled pleasure 
and pain that I read Frank Leslie’s account of a 
visit to your place: with pleasure in view of the ap- 
parent candor with which he reported what he calls 
“commendable doings;” the many virtues of your 
physical, mental, moral and practical life, anc like- 
wise his faithful extracts from your social theory. 
But with pain in view of his foul and false commen- 
taries thereon, which were gratuitous derelictions 
from his promised statement of facts. For he prom- 
ised to be guided by the maxim “ Nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice ;” and to “ give what 
the public so dearly love yet so seldom get—facts.” 

All his ranting about your “commendable and 
praiseworthy lives” being exceptions to the maxim, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is sheer gas. 
He gives you credit for the most systematic business 
habits and the most scrupulous neatness. He ac- 
knowledges that your children, without an excep- 
tion, are in all respects superior. He awards you 


the meed of the most “praiseworthy, sober, honest} and all his impudent questions truthfully answered, 


and industrious lives.” He also allows the logical 
conclusion that all this is the result of doctrinos 
which, by a foregone conclusion, he declares to be 
“unnaturally depraved and damnable.” Neverthe- 
less his own fact-statements of the practical results 


of those doctrines, are the strongest possible evidence | Lar or by mail, or both, if what he says under the 
of their goodness. What evidence then does he} head of “ Criticism” is all true. Is it true that Mr. 
give of their badness? None at all. He would] Noyes Sr., Cragin Sr., and a few others, are practi- 
have us rely on his bald statements, even when they | cally excepted in your criticisms? Is it true as he 
flatly contradict his own accounts of the working of| says that if a man and woman manifest a dislike to 


your system. 


He even tells us that fhe women (and he makes] rected against them, and they are expected to love 
no exception here) are below the average physically | and be loved by each other? This may be all just 
and intellectually, forgetting that he had previously | as he has stated, but in the absence of proof I doubt 
told us that he found them at the head of several of| it. I have been looking for a contradiction in the 
the business departments; managing with that pro-| CrrcuLar, but as yet have seen none. Can I be en- 
priety, order and neatness that ‘“‘ could be found no-| lightened upon this point? 
where outside of the Oneida Community.” And 
the absurdity of his statements is none the less patent | as an interviewer, but only as a student and friend. 
when we reflect that these women are the mothers | If you do (as this writer says) except Mr. Noyes Sr., 
of the children whom he discourses about on this| and afew others from criticism, please, why? If 
wise: “Simple justice compels us to confess that| you do endeavor to compel a man and woman who 
we have never seen nor do we ever expect to witness | dislike each other to love and be loved by each other, 
8 pleasanter spectacle than was presented during the | what success do you meet with ? 
Children’s Hour.” Again he says, “there is no 
earthly use in denying what will be evident to every | terviewer, but you have my reasons for questioning, 
unprejudiced visitor, that, as a class, the children of} and my statement that I am 
the O. C. are more healthy, more hearty, apparently 
more happy than, and fully as smart as the majority 
of children in the world.” Who will now credit 
his assertion that the mothers of those children are| Leslie's treatment of the O. C., and we let some of 
inferior ; below the average? But if they are really | them speak their minds in the CrrcuLaR for friend- 
so, then surely we must seek for some special social | ship’s sake, though our own method of answering 
Cause, not operating in the outside world, for those | these sensational slanders (at least for the present) is 
Superior specimens of juvenility; and the only im-| to live them down. It is useless to think of reach- 


portant points wherein you differ socially from the 
outside world are your complex marriage and male 
continence: the only means through which it is 
possible to work out scientific propagation. Hence 
we arrive at the logical conclusion that those very 
practices which he affects so much to loathe and ab- 
hor, are the legitimate causes of that superioiity and 
praiseworthiness which he so much admires. 

But it is in his closing chapter that he exposes to 
view the filthy cesspool of his own licentious nature. 
Looking through his besmeared goggles at doctrines 
too high and holy for his grasp, too pure and spir- 
itual for his comprehension, he attempts to befoul 
your reputation by the association of ideas in the 
use of language (to use his own words) which “ pro- 
fessicnal vice would ignore ;” while his whole array 
of “facts” triumphantly establish for your Commu- 
nity a character “ the most commendable and praise- 
worthy.” Other gross absurdities are apparent in 
his description; but lest I trespass too much upon 
your time, I omit further criticism. B. H. L. 


—, Pa., May 8, 1870. 

Eprror CrrcuLar,—My Friend ;—1 have read 

the CrrcuLArR weekly during the last four years. I 
intend to read it weekly as long as it is published, 
and I have eyes to read and sense to appreciate its 
worth. 
I like you; that is, Iam pleased with your prin- 
ciples (some of them, not all). If you publish any- 
thing that I do not agree with you in, I read it, think 
it over, and say,“‘Humph!” If I agree with you, I 
say “Good !” and sometimes clap my hands just to 
cheer you, and express my approbation. I oftener 
say “ Good!” than “ Humph!” 

Notwithstanding the high estimate I place upon 
the value of the work you are doing, and the bless- 
ings which I am sure must accrue from your Com- 
munistic life, 1 am not a candidate for membership. 
My short-comings are too many (not to speak of 
yours) for such a consummation to be for one mo- 
ment entertained. 

Though I am debarred from enlisting in your 
regular army, I must remain as I have ever been, 
your outside defender; and that I may ensure suc- 
cess, 1 desire you to furnish me with arms and ammu- 
nition in the shape of facts. You have been inter- 
viewed lately to exhaustion. It is a mean, con- 
temptible action for a man to go into another man’s 
house and, after he has been hospitably entertained 


go away and misrepresent his host: I think the man 
who wrote the article now before mein Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper of April 9th, entitled 
“The Oneida Community of Free Lovers,” did this. 

I wish you would inform me through the Crrcu- 


each other the criticism of the Community is di- 


I do not wish you to consider me as captious, or 


I am aware that these questions savor of the in- 


Stoutly your friend, c. H. 





Our outside friends continue to criticise Frank 





ing the multitudes who have read Frank Leslie’s 
articles, by criticising them in the CrrcuLar. The 
audiences of the two papers are not the same. 
Sooner or later we shall find a way to send our 
answers where the slanders have circulated. Mean- 
while we intend to behave well and be thankful 
that we fare no worse. Andewe advise our zealous 
friends not to worry about us, or get into a fighting 
spirit on our account. We shall not be harmed. 

To the questions propounded by our Pennsylvania 
friend we reply : 

1. Mr. Cragin has been the recipient of severe and 
repeated criticisms within the last year. Other lead- 
ing members of the highest grade next to Mr. Noyes, 
are at this time under criticism, and none have ever 
been long exempt. Mr. Noyes introduced the prac- 
tice of criticism into the O. C. in consequence of the 
benefits he had received from submission to it at 
Andover and New Haven, and he was among the 
first volunteers for submission to it at Putney and 
Oneida. He has always held himself amenable to 
it,and has frequently offered himeelf for criticism, 
private and public; but has failed to “ draw fire” so 
many times that he has latterly left matters to take 
their course. If he is practically exempt from for- 
mal criticism nowadays, it is to be considered that 
all the informal grumbling in the Community falls 
on him, and that he takes the principal share of the 
criticism that comes from the world outside ; which 
is whipping enough to keep one man sober. 

2. The Community have no such practice of scold- 
ing people into love as Frank Leslie alleges, and 
never had; and never were fools enough to expect 
any success in such operations. 

Thus we have frankly answered two questions, 
and these answers are specimens of what we should 
say to a hundred similar questions that might be 
asked. It is well known that Brick Pomeroy, Frank 
Leslie and all that sort of journalists write for people 
who want excitement, and they make a point of 
suiting their customers, whether they tell the truth 
or not. Brick Pomeroy honestly told us that his 
object in interviewing us was to sell 75,000 extra 
copies of his paper. And Frank Leslie’s man asked 
one of our folks to get up a snow-balling party of 
the women, for a picture-scene; which being de- 
clined, he intimated that he could do the thing troth 
imagination just as well; and accordingly his fore- 
most picture of scenes at O. C., was a snow-balling 
party of ladies in short dress, which never occurred ! 
From these facts judge the whole matter. 

When these sensational writers undertake to tell 
what they saw, they sometimes tell the truth— 
though the chance of making a telling picture (as 
in the case of the snow-balling party) is a tempta- 
tion that can not be resisted. When they under- 
take to tell what we said, they give about half truth 
and halt coloring matter. When they undertake to 
tell what our doctrines are, and what the secret 
meaning of them is, and what our secret practices 
are, they generally give but a spice of truth to large 
measures of fiction and holy horror. 

This ought to suffice as a general answer to such 
questions as these of our Pennsylvania correspon- 
dent. It is not best to occupy our paper with thrash- 
ing over the whole of Frank Leslie's chaff. 


FROM A RUSSIAN. 
—, I€linois, April 29, 1870. 

DEAR FriIENDs: Through your kindness I have 
received six numbers of your excellent paper the 
CrrcuLaRr, which I have so long wished to have. 
When I got the package of CrrcuLars at the post- 
office, 1 was as glad of them asif I had received a 
message from my best friend, which had been ex- 
pected in vain for many a year. 

I need not tell you that reading the contents of your 
paper gave me more pleasure than any thing else I 
ever read before. I eagerly read nearly every thing 
that was in it, and the more I read the more [I like to 
read. Your views on religion and social life are 
better than I expected them to be; and I could not 
help but feel happy while I was reading several pieces 
on religious and social questions, especially those writ- 
ten by Mr. J. H. Noyes. The “ Essence of Good and 








Evil,” is the last piece I read before I began to write 
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this letter. It is quite original, and founded on deep 
study of nature and humanity. In short, I was so 
much pleased with the CrrcuLar, that I concluded 
to send for it again, declaring my intention to be- 
come a subscriber for it, because I should be quite 
uneasy if the next number of the CrrcuLar should 
not come. I am ablé to pay for the paper, and there- 
fore I enclose one dollar for it. 

You must not think that I am one of those 
who like or dislike a thing dt once without sufficient 
investigation of it. No! I became acquainted with 
your Community two and a half years ago, from a 
book of Hepworth Dixon’s, which was translated in- 
to my native language while I was yet in the old 
country. Since that time I have often and often 
thought on this matter and read every thing I could 
take hold of; and at last became convinced, that 
you, the members of the O. C., are the best people 
that can be found on the face of the earth nowadays, 
and therefore I should be most happy to become ac- 
quainted with your family, so that I could have 
an opportunity to converse with-you by the way of 
correspondence if I can not come and see you per- 
sonally. I may just as well add, that I am a Russian: 
and have not -yet found any Russian friends or ac- 
quaintances in this country. > 

I beg your pardon for this long and uninteresting 
letter. I have written so much because I felt so 
good to you that I could not restrain myself from 
telling you something about my feelings toward you. 

Your Russian friend, J. M. 
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THE TOPSY-TURVY TRIAL. 


Dear CrrcuLaAR:—Have you noticed the serio- 
comic, grotesque, contradictory phases that seem to 
environ from beginning to end the McFarland trial ? 
A writer in the World not inaptly calls the whole 
affair a fool’s tragedy ; and surely never was there 
such an intermingling of the funny with the grave. 
On the one side, a set of dignified persons, editors 
and others who have stood as censors of morals, and 
been extra solicitous not to be soiled by the most 
distant association with the O. C., are foréed by 
circumstances into a position which exposes them, 
justly or not, to most ignominious questioning on 
the subject of Free Love. On the other hand, the 
cause of marriage is upheld by whom? An elder- 
ly bachelor lawyer, who blasphemes in the court- 
room, Isaac G. Reed, associate editor of the Day’s 
Doings, and poor McFarland, the assassin! The 
recriminations called out are pointed and graphic 
enough for a gathering of fish-wives. “You are a 
Free Lover !” says one newspaper to another. “ You 
lie!” says the first; “ besides, you’re another!” So it 
goes. The sentimental effusions of delicate ladies 
are bandied about the court-room, and disputes 
are had whether a word written by one of them 
was intended for “ you,” or “J. R. Y.”—it being 
in one case an innocent pronoun, and in the other 
the supposed initials of a naughty Don Juan! The 
lady is permitted to swear that she meant the for- 
mer, and then the letter is left for the jury to judge! 
Probably the verdict of the jury, will be felt to be 
the crowning act of the farce. The effect in any case 
must be to produce distrust of Richardsonian gal- 
lantry on the one hand, and contempt for the hypoc- 
risy and brutality that burrow in established institu- 
tions on the other. Surely the trial of marriage which 
Mr. Noyes announced four years ago, is proceeding 
as fast as the most urgent jury-man could desire. 

G. 


HOME-TALK ON TUE TRIAL, BY J. H. N. 


lt is not safe for us to let our feelings be enlisted 
on either side of the McFarland trial. False 
love was the cause of difficulty on both sides; and 
so far as we can see, as much on one side as the 
other. False love made McFarland a crazy mur- 
derer ; and false love led Richardson into what the 





law and public opinion pronounces seduction, and 
so cost him his life. One represented marriage- 
slavery ; the other, Indiana divorce; both of which 
are equally hateful to God. Graham, the friend of 
McFarland, broke forth into outrageous profanity for 
his sake; and Greely, the friend of Richardson, is 
reported as swearing lustily for his sake. One side 
is no better than the other. Our object should be 
to watch and wait for the profit that God will get 
out of the whole affair. One point gained would 
seem to be the setting of Greeley, Beecher, etc., 
against marriage. There has been a tremendous 
pommeling of the 7ribune on one side and of the 
fashion of the world on the other. McFarland has 
the best of it in the verdict, but marriage has got 
many an ugly blow in the melee ; and the end is not 
yet. We may see what is coming by the following 
resolution proposed the other day by Mrs. H. B. 
Stanton at a Woman Suffrage Convention, and re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm : 

“ Resolved, That the late trial and decision of the 
McFarland case, like that of Cole and Sickles, is a 
virtual declaration ‘that man may hold property 
in woman’—(Applause; a female voice: ‘ That's 
so ;)—creating a public sentiment that is, in its work- 
ings, a practical Fugitive Slave law for woman, say- 
ing, ‘No friendly hand shall dare, at the risk of 
life and reputation, to feed, shelter, or clothe the un- 
happy wives of depraved men under any circum- 
stances whatever.’ (Great applause). 

“Mrs. Stanton—I have not time to make a speech 
on that subject. lIask every man and woman in 
this State to set to work at once to change the di- 
vorce laws of the State of New York. (Great 
applause).” 


When people once begin to compare marriage 
with slavery in this way, they will find no end to 
the parallelism till they conclude to call them the 
“Twin Relics.” Itisas certain that the common 
law of marriage makes woman the property of man, 
as that the law of slavery makes one class the prop- 
erty of another. And any change that shall dis- 
place this principle—any Indiana divorce scheme, 
which shall give woman a substantial right to her 
own life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, will be a 
complete revolution, like the abolition of slavery. 
Marriage will be no longer marriage. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—Workmen have been busy the past week, re- 
moving the accumulated lumber and rubbish of a 
year of building, from the ground between the house 
and the Tontine. In a week or two, the mortar-beds 
and lime-house will be taken away. Messrs. Barron 
and Pitt, practical landscape gardeners, who laid out 
some years ago the grounds north and east of the 
house, are superintending this work. 

New House Items.—The doors in the attic of the 
new wing, thirty-one in all, are hung, and their trim- 
mings, locks, etc., are finished. Twenty-one doors 
are hung in the story below. Painting is going on 
rapidly. Plumbers have been engaged the past week 
putting in the fixtures for the bath-rooms in the new 
wing. There are five of these most desirable conven- 
iences in the building, one in the basement, one on 
the ground floor, two in the second story and one in 
the attic. They are supplied with hot and cold 
water, bath-tubs, stationary basins, sinks, ctc. 

—When we first built our new house, eight years 
ago, there were so many rooms that, thinking it 
might be more convenient, we had them all num- 
bered. It is to these numbers probably that we owe 
the thousand and one stories of absurd and ridicu- 
lous customs amoug us that every little while reach 
our ears. In our meeting a few evenings since 
when another of these stories had made a ripple of 
merriment some one asked, “What good do the 
numbers do; are they ever used?” And sure 
enough! no one could be found who used the num- 
ber of his room or had the vaguest idea of what his 
number was. So “off with them,” we voted. And 
off they came the next day with hearty good-will, 
determined that they should stand no longer the 
innocent but fruitful cause of slanderous fiction. 

—May 9.—Calling in at the Laundry to-day, we 
found the washers using L. F. Dunn’s new washing 


machine, which they say does the work well and 
is liked very much. The machine occupies but 
little room and looks like a large square box. L.F.D 
explained it to us as follows: It consists of a 
perforated vessel, revolving in a trough. The 
clothes are placed inside of this perforated vessel 
or cylinder, which is so arranged with floats and 
fixtures that a stream of water is kept running 
\ through the clothes all the time. By an inside ar- 
rangement the clothes can be brought up out of the 
water and left to drain, or can be easily taken out 
with the hand. And, what is still more convenient, 
the vessel can be closed tightly, the steam turned 
on, and the clothes boiled in a very short time. The 
women say it does not seem to wear the clothes or 
full the flannels at all; and they think it washes 
them as well as they could be by hand. 


—Our company season commences much earlier 
this year than heretofore, and there is every indica- 
tion that we shall have lively times in this line before 
the close of the season. It has not been usual for 
us tohave meals called for before late in May, 
but those who have charge of this department report 
that nearly one hundred meals have already been 
furnished this season ; and over three hundred meals 
have, at the same time, been furnished gratuitously 
to friendly callers. 

The opening of the Midland R. R. landing pass- 
engers at our door, and the late newspaper notoriety 
we have had, are no doubt among the causes of this 
change in our experience. Our visitors are from 
all parts of the land, and there is hardly a state in 
the Union not represented in our Reception-room 
Register during the year; to say nothing of the fre- 
quent calls from foreigners. 

—Here are some verses sung in our meeting the 
other evening, which were written and set to the 
music of an old Scotch-ballad by our occasional con- 
tributor H. J. 8. 


SONG OF THE SOUTHERN BREEZE. 


When northward from Capricorn-wheels the bright sun, 
On his mission of love to a winter bound land, 
His servant, before him I joyfully run, 
To proclaim the glad news that my lord is at hand. 
I rustle the orange trees’ glossy green leaves, 
And I bear the sweet scent from their blossoms and fruit. 
Like billows beneath me the slender cane heaves, 
And the cocoanut bowing returns my galute. 
Over the mountain-tops straying, 
With the blue ocean-waves playing, 
Singing through piney-boughs saying, 
Freedom forever for me. 


The landscape lies sleeping in garment of white, 
And I whispering gently arouse her once more, 
Proclaiming that past is the long winter night, 
That I came, her green flower-flecked robe to restore, 
To streams in their icy thrall grumbling, i tell 
The glad news that the days of their bondage are o’er, 
And bursting their prison-walls, upwards they swell 
And their gratitude speaks in the torrent’s wild roar. 
Melting the snow with my showers, 
Filling the forest with flowers, 
Bursting its buds into bowers, 
I’m useful and loyal and free. 


The blue-birds and robbins with music attend, 
And the farmer rejoicing comes forth with his plow, 
The pulse-quickened invalid greets me his friend, 
And new life in all nature is frolicking now. 
The lambs on the green hills are skipping with joy, 
The herds yield the dairyman’s rich golden store. 
Mid flower-beds maidens their moments employ, 
And the lilacs with purple are laden once more. 
Bees with their blossoms are blending, 
Humming-bird gems are attending, 
Gratefully praise is ascending 
Heavenward, God, unto thee, 


—Onur taxidermist C. C. Hatch, is fitting up a small 
cabinet for his birds and other curiosities, in the en- 
trance hall of the Seminary. When he has finished 
mounting and arranging, we propose to “ interview” 
ythem and report. 

WALLINGFORD. 

—Our students have returned to college, the 
spring vacation being over. 

Departures.—for O. C .—Mr. Pitt, Mrs. H. H. Skin- 
ner, Mrs. Burt, Mrs. Thayer. Arrivals.—from O. C.— 
Mr. Van Velzer. Mrs. Burnham. : 

-—The teams are drawing immense blocks of stone 
from the Railroad depot to the foot of the hill near 
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our place, where a new iron bridge is to be built over 
the Quinnipiac. 

—The spring snow of apple-blossoms has come 
again. The dandelions dot the grass with flakes of 
sunlight. . 

Potential, might, could, would, or should, 
But May is the sign of the Merry Mood. 

—We have now five trains a day each way, stop- 
ping at Wallingford station, besides three express 
trains which do not stop. The business of the 
Railroad we understand was never better. 


—Our sheep are fifty-three, and their lambs were 
the same in number, but one of them “ fell into a 
pit” on the slope of the hill, and was drowned. It is 
amusing to see from our windows, the gambols of 
the young ones, and the sedate demeanor of their 
dams. 

—To show how much change and interchange 
there is between O. C., and here, H. A. Hall who 
has been at Wallingford about nine months, says 
she has kept count and there have been sixty arrivals 
from Oneida since she came here. She included in 
her count the return of persons visiting Oneida from 
here, as well as the arrivals of the same person more 
than once. How many happy meetings this count 
imports! Every body knows the pleasure and ex- 
citement there is in expecting friends, in watching 
the train that brings them, in meeting them down 
the road, in making the supper a welcome, etc., etc., 
and if they are from home, as all ours are, hearing 
them tell about our fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters and children. By having two Communes 
connected in business, and constantly interchanging 
members, we get a great deal of this excitement. 
We have just as many partings as meetings, of 
course, and Oneida has as many arrivals from here, 
as we from there. Apropos to this are the lines of 
“ G.” in an old CrrcuLar: 

HOW I FOUND HER. 
“@ray-beard Parting, go away ! 
You're ugly, old and dreary. 

Merry Meeting is my love; 
I clasp her as my dearie.” 


Gray-beard met me on a day, 
I tried to scuttle round him. 

“No, No,” said he, “ you go with me;” 
A dry old hunks I found him. 


We passed a wood, we crossed a stream, 
The vale seemed rather dreary, 

When Gray-beard vanished like a dream, 
And there stood she my dearie! 


Since then I’ve met old Parting oft, 
And given him cheerful greeting, 

For straight, I find, he leads me where 
I clasp my love, fair Meeting. 


Evening Meeting —What is the meaning of the 
word godliness? Paul says that “ godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is,and of that which is to come.” The 
Greek word for godliness is eusebeia, and means 
piety, reverence towards God. It is equivalent 
to the Hebrew expression yerath Jehovah, or fear ot 
the Lord, (Prov. 1; 7) where it is said the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The word is used 
in 1 Tim. 2: 2. “ That we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty.” 1 Tim. 6: 6. 
‘ Godliness with contentment is great gain;” verse 11, 
‘Thou O man of God, follow after righteousness, 
godliness faith, love, patience.” Paul recognizes a 
distinction between righteousness and godliness, by 
mentioning them in successive order in this exhorta- 
tion already quoted. “Follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, etc.” Righteousness seems to have 
reference, in part at least, to our conduct toward 
Ourselves and our neighbors, but godliness refers to 
the state of the heart towards God. Christ said, 

Seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all other things shall be added unto you.” 
This is equivalent to Paul’s saying that “ godliness 
is profitable unto all things.” Seeking God, turning 
the heart upward in a reverent spirit, is the con- 
dition which the Promise follows. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


[ The writer of the following (whom we recog- 
nize ‘as a veteran among old-fashioned Anti-Slavery 
reformers), says in an accompanying note that he has 
offered his article to several popular papers, but has 
failed to get it printed, and as a last resort, he sends 
it “ to the party assailed.”] 

U. 8. Storekeeper’s Office, Boston, May 18, 1870. 

To THe Eprror or THE Tribune:—A writer in 
Frank Leslie's newspaper has been examining into 
the condition of the Oneida Community ; and finds 
much there to commend, in its material prosperity 
and in its good order and freedom from vice and 
crime. But on searching for the causes which pro- 
duced these results, he comes upon an arrangement of 
social principles and forces, which he is at a loss to 
understand; which utterly confounds all his estab- 
lished notions of the social fitness of things; and so 
instead of more earnest and thoughtful search, he takes 
the easier and the cheaper method of falling back 





“ filth!” to the end of his last. chapter, and suggests 
an appeal to the legislature to abate this nuisance, 
which breeds such good results. 

There is a moral and social, as well as a physical, 
chemistry. Certain arrangements of the constitu- 
ent elements of matter, will produce poisons. And 
certain other arrangements or relations of these 
same élements, will produce nutrients. Whether 
any thing will kill or nourish us depends on the re- 
lations these constituent elements stand in to each 
other, in what goes into our stomachs. 


So in social life. The amount of friction and suf 
fering in any society, must depend on the condition 
and arrangements of the social forces which enter 
into its structure. Society as it is, has grown to its 
present conditions in accordance with blind and 
wayward popular prejudices and tendencies; or has 
more generally been forced by strong governing 
wills, into such conditions as would aggrandize a 
few at the expense of the many. And hence, we 
have so much friction in its machinery, that vast 
multitudes are yearly ground up in its mills of pov- 
erty and crime. 

The Oneida Community claims to have discovered 
a method of so adjusting our social forces under 
conditions and relations in a social structure, that 
while it gives to all its members an equal share in 
its goods and enjoyments, at the same time, and on 
the same conditions, saves all from poverty and 
vice. And this it does at much less cost and ina 
better manner than is obtained among the well-con- 
ditioned average class at large. 

But this adjustment and arrangement of the pas- 

sional forces is so different from those existing in 
other forms of society, that most people are startled 
and shocked at the contrast ; and instead of thought- 
fully studying that form of social relations which 
secures the goods of life and vacates its evils, 
take counsel of their prejudices, and set up a hue- 
and-cry against the very conditions which have 
brought forth these good fruits. What we most 
need, is thoughtful inquiry. 
It becomes us, as well-wishers to our race, to 
study well, and with unbiased judgments, that 
structure of society which excludes all poverty and 
vice; and, instead of sending the sheriff and bis 
posse to root it out—like heated and pettish chil- 
dren—to wait calmly and patiently the results of at 
least a well-tried experiment. Let us watch the 
effects of this system when freed from the anxieties 
and disturbances which the present state of popu- 
lar feeling against it produces. 

How any one who is at all acquainted with the 
moral and social condition of great cities, where 
corruption flaunts its hideous prostitution in the face 
of the sun, and sends its drunkards reeling, and its 
red-handed murderers stalking through the streets, 
and which makes night a terror and a dread by rea- 
son of its hordes of thieves, burglars and assassins, 
can go up to the quiet, orderly, peaceful and harm- 
less Oneida Community, witness its success—even in 
the superior character of its children—and then cry 





“ filth!” “filth!” “ filth!’ is a mystery of blindness 


on his prejudices; and cries out “ filth!” “ filth!” }. 


on one side which nothing but the most unreasoning 
prejudice can produce. Is our present society so 
perfect that we can not tolerate any attempt, except 
such as runs in the current of our prejudices, to 
improve it? The good results of the Oneida Com- 
munity are confessed by all. Hs evils, so far as 
shown, consist mainly, if not wholly, in running a 
tilt against popular prejudices. And are those prej- 
udices so strong, that for the sake of their indulgence 
we had rather endure the vices and corruptions of a 
social state which is full of the suggestions of Sod- 
om and Gormorrah, than encourage, or at least let 
alone, a harmless experiment which may possibly 
result in great good for humanity ? And, in the mean 
time, if New York is afraid of having its morals cor- 
rupted by this Community, it can keep its reporters, 
at home. Lorrna Moopy. 


STIMULANTS. 

S panes writers assert that man is incapable of the 

greatest happiness, or the grandest efforts in the 
way of production, without the use of stimulants, 
such as liquors, tobacco, tea and coffee. Even Dr. 
Draper speaks of “ healthful and stimulating liquors” 
in connection with “morning and evening baths, 
as part of a model hygiene. It may be true that 
people acquire additional momentary pleasure by 
the use of stimulants, but we decidedly doubt if 
their general happiness or health is increased thereby. 
Healthy appetites are simple ones, and are satisfied 
with simple fare. They do not require forcing. 

The use of stimulants is an encroaching thing, 
and leads to excess and dissipation. Artists, as a 
class, and especially actors and musicians, are noted 
stimulators, and they are notably dissipated. They 
seem to really believe that they are capable of doing 
greater things when under the influence of liquor 
or tobacco, than when their heads are clear! A 
violinist of some years experience , as a concert 
giver, once said that the last thing he always did 
previous to going before the audience was to smoke 
a cigar. He claimed that this quieted his nerves and 
left him in a frame of mind favorable to success. The 
Germans will tell you that some of the old composers 
wrote their best music when partially intoxicated. 
These may be facts, but there will remain the ques- 
tion whether the influence of art-works from such 
inspirations are healthy and good. Can the crea- 
tions of a drugged or liquor-heated brain be whole- 
some ? 

Weare certain that there is a better inspiration 
even for art and the practical affairs of life, than any 
external stimulant can furnish; one, too, that is 
healthy and will make people happy. F. W. 8. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





(Concluded from Lippincott’s Magazine.]} 

While these events were occurring, the disciples 
of St. Simon were endeavoring in France to realize 
in actual organization the schemes of that eccentric 
menpen pod and Enfantin, by his theory of free- 
ove and his wild search for a female Messiah, was 
laying the foundation for that curious intermixture 
of religion and licentiousness which subsequently 
emigrated to America, and has not ceased power- 
fully to influence American ideas. At the same 
time, Fourier, to whom the lax morals of Enfantin 
are sy attributed, was studying, in obscu- 
rity, the social problems which the Revolution in 
France had forced upon the attention of ged 
thoughtful mind, and was beginning to publish h 
views concerning them. Publish, we have said— 
print would have been a more accurate word. For 
in vain did he endeavor to secure any attention from 
the public to his elaborate philosophy until the 
more sensational schemes of Enfantin and his fol- 
lowers awakened public interest in the subject. His 
volumes, published in 1808, and again in 1822, found 
scarcely a single reader. Not a single critic or re- 
viewer noticed them; and a brief summary of his 
doctrines drawn up and sent to the press received 
no better consideration. Perhaps the same reason 
which forbids our endeavor to set them succinctly 
before our readers prevented the attempt by Paris- 
ian critics—their metaphysical and mystical charac- 
ter; and they are by no means confined to a discus- 
sion of the social problem, but embrace an elaborate 
theory of man’s nature and the character and rela- 
tions of the faculties. Fourier was not only a So- 





cialist—he was a metaphysician ; and his Socialism 
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was founded on his metaphysics. It was not until 
1831 that Fourierism began to be publicly known in 
France. 

The same influence which brought from that 
country to this its political and its religious ideas— 
both of which have more powerfully influenced us 
than we are perhaps aware—brought also these So- 
cialistic themes, which first took definite form in the 
minds of some Boston literati, and were first reduced 
to practice in a scheme not avowedly based upon 
the philosophy of Fourier or founded by his follow- 
ers. How far St. Simonism and Fourierism really 
entered into the organization of Brook Farm it 
would perhaps be impossible to say. If that were 
really, as well as in form, an independent movement, 
the fret that so nearly simultaneously three analo- 
gous attempts were made by honest, sincere and 
able men, in England, France and America, to cure 
the social disease, might at least be accepted as an 
evidence that the disease existed, whatever should 
be thought of the proposed cure. 


Dr. Channing was the first, according to Mr. 
Noyes, to suggest the idea of Brook Farm, though 
as finally organized, it was a product of many minds 
acting in concert and in mutual consultation. At 
the first meeting, in 1840, at which the subject was 
opened, Dr. Channing, Emerson, Ripley, Hedge and 
Bronson were among the persons present. These 
literary gatherings were continued. At first, only 
the evils which afflict society and the remedies pro- 
posed by Socialism were theoretically discussed. 
But these men were in earnest. Why not realize 
the remedy? Why not at least try its value by 
actual experiment? George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, 
George W. Curtis, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Theodore Parker, and other men of 
like character, resolved to make the trial. The pub- 
lication of a quarterly called the Dial was com- 
menced under the editorship of Margaret Fuller. 
The whole movement had, at least in its literature, 
not only an eminently religious but an eminently 
Christian tone. Dr. Channing was, if not its origin- 
ator, an inspirer of it. It was an avowed attempt 
to establish “the Kingdom of Heaven as it lay in 
the charitable spirit of Jesus of Nazareth ”—to form 
a community “in which the will of God shall be 
done as it isin heaven.” As agriculture is the basis 
of all industry, as the farm is also the dream of the 
poets, and the life of the farmer the life which is 
supposed to produce the most intimate communion 
with nature, a farm naturally constituted the first 
o— It consisted of two hundred acres in 

est Roxbury, eight miles from Boston. It was 
purchased and owned in joint-stock. Each stock- 
holder was to receive a certain fixed interest on his 
investment. A building was provided where the 
members were to live. There was board in common 
for such as desired—such as preferred could keep 
house. All were to share in the labors of the Com- 
munity: each one, however, was to choose his own 
work, and was to be paid according to the time 
spent upon it. All forms of labor, from the highest 
brain-work to the lowest drudgery, were to receive 
the same compensation; “on the principle that as 
the labor becomes merely bodily it is a greater sac- 
rifice to the individual laborer to give his time to 
it, because time is desirable for the cultivation of 
the intellectual in exact proportion to ignorance. 
Besides, intellectual labor involves in itself higher 
pleasures and is more its own reward than bodily 
labor.” None, however, were to be engaged exclu- 
sively in bodily labor—none were to be wholly ex- 
empt from it. And this programme was in fact 
carried out. Jitterateurs left their pens to labor at 
the plough and in the hay-ficld. Poets ceased to 
sing the praise of labor, that they might actually 
make trial of it. 

Into the further history of Brook Farm it is hardly 
necessary to go. How from a simple social Commu- 
nity it was converted into one modeled more nearly 
upon the principles of Fourier—how it struggled 
along against the sense of the Community, barely 
sustained by the pens of men of rare genius against 
the common judgment of mankind—how it man- 
fully carried its load of debt—how its agricultural 
operations proved no more successful than any other 
attempts at gentlemen-farming—and how at length, 
under accumulated difficulties, a waning of the 
Socialistic enthusiasm, a dropping off of some mem- 
bers whose places were not supplied by others, and 
finally a disastrous fire, it died a lingering death in 
October, 1847, after an existence of five years, a 
perpetual struggle for life—of all this we hardly 
think it needful to write in detail, since Brook Farm 
is better and more favorably known to the reading 
public through newspapers, magazines and lectures 
than any other analogous organization. Certainly, 
if — system of social co-operation could succeed, 
Brook Farm ought to have done so. It was fathered 
by a leading and influential clergyman. Its course 
was watched with sympathetic interest by a large 
denomination of the Christian Church; it was sup- 
ported by the ablest pens of the country: it was 
established in a center remarkable for its intelligence 
and its virtue; it was characterized by no looseness in 
morals, no relaxation of the marriage tie, no infidel 
aspersions on the Christian religion. It was, on the 





contrary, characteristically a Christian movement. 
It did not even maintain principles of a commu- 
nity of property. 1t respected and maintained indi- 
vidual freedom to the largest degree. It did hot 
invite to itself the rabble, but was carried on by 
men of culture, of refinement and of unimpeachable 
moral worth—men whose whole souls were enlisted 
in it,and who were as determined to make it suc- 
ceed as they were sanguine of its success. 

Brook Farm, and one or two analogous but less 
successful experiments, a little preceded the distinct- 
ive Fourierite movement, which was fairly inaugura- 
ted by Albert Brisbane, Horace Greeley and the New 
York Tribune in 1842. These movements were 
quite distinct from those of Mr. Owen. The former 
were based upon reconstruction of the family. All 
mankind were to be gathered in one house—all were 
to be made one by love. A beautiful idea! but one 
that ends in community, not only of property, but of 
persons—in a denial of the right of the wife to her 
husband, or the husband to his wife. The move- 
ment of Fourier was based on politico-commercial 
principles. It was a community of industry that he 
desired. All life should be conducted as a joint- 
stock operation. Wages should be equitably divi- 
ded. By ing a single house, purchasing in 
the gross, avoiding brokers and jobbers and all mid- 
dlemen, combining capital and labor, doing away 
with employé and employed, every man would have 
a competence, and there would be neither excessive 
drudgery nor lazy wealth. Also a beautiful idea! 
But if the husband has his wife and his children, and 
they are indeed his own, he will labor so that they, 
not others, can reap the best of his harvest. Benev- 
olence is only permission to Ruth to glean after the 
reapers of Boaz. é 

Owenism and Fourierism combined give the third 
type of Socialism—communism of persons and of 
property, of which we shall have a word to say 
directly. 

Albert Brisbane inaugurated the Fourierite move- 
ment. As an agitator he showed rare good sense. 
Instead of establishing a journal which no one would 
read, he secured a column in the New York Tribune, 
then but recently established and growing in popu- 
larity. This column he edited himself. The paper 
was not responsible for it. But its editor-in-chief 
was in avowed sympathy with the movement. Mr. 
Brisbane thus secured at the outset what Fourier 
himself waited long years to secure—the public ear. 
In a little over a year he felt strong enough to begin 
an independent publication, the Phalanz,a monthly 
magazine. Brook Farm, the Hopedale Community 
and the Northampton Community had already be- 
fun to awaken public interest in these schemes. 

here was much in Utopia to attract young Colum- 
bus. In 1843, Mr. Brisbane was able to announce as 
already established, or in process of organization, 
nearly half a score of Communities. They differed 
materially in detail, but the one grand principle of 
unitary homes and a common property interest 
underlaid them all. In some there was a strong 
government: one executive head held the Commu- 
nity together. It was really a little monarchy in the 
bosom of the republic. These lasted while their 
head remained with them: when he left they 
dropped to pieces. Others disavowed all govern- 
ment: there was neither property, government nor 
family. This was the case at Prairie Home, for 
instance, in Logan county, Ohio, where there was 
no administration, no authority, no law, no pro- 
vision even for public meetings and general decision 
of questions affecting general interests. Every man 
did what he pleased, went as he willed, and took 
whatever he wanted wherever he could find it. The 
reader hardly needs to be told that such Commu- 
nities dropped to pieces almost as quickly as they 
were brought together. In some cases, even under 
the auspices of great names, there was, if we may 
trust Mr. Noyes’s account, the most ludicrous 
management, as in the Sylvania Association, for ex- 
ample, of which Horace Greeley was the treasurer. 
A commission was appointed to select the land. It 
consisted of a landscape gardener, a cooper and a 
homeopathic doctor! They went out in March, 
when the ground was covered with snow. It proved 
rocky, thin of soil, poor in timber, with all the best 
wood already cut off, difficult of access to the mar- 
ket, and so untillable that, says one of the members, 
“ when we reaped we had to rake for ten yards on 
each side of the spot where we intended to make 
the bundle, before we had sufficient to tie together.” 
Sometimes a genuine religious spirit pervaded the 
leading members. Some of these Communities were 
ostensibly foundéd on the Bible. More frequently, 
whatever was the purpose of the leaders, the rank 
and file were not only infidel, but even blasphe- 
mously so. We obtain from some recollections an 
inside view of some of these Communities. 

“After supper,” says a visitor (Mr. E. L. Hatch), 
“T was standing near some men in the sitting-room, 
when one said to another, ‘ How high is your God?’ 
The answer was, ‘ About as high as my head.’ The 
first, putting his hand up to his breast, said, ‘ Mine 
is so high.’ I concluded,” adds Mr. Hatch, “they 
were infidels.” A not unnatural conclusion. 

As New Harmony was the test of Owenism, so 





the test of Fourierism was the North American 
Phalanx. It was the Waterloo of American Social- 
ism. It was the longest-lived of any of the non-re- 
ligious o ions. It was organized in-1843 
after months of prelimin correspondence an 
consultation. The failures of previous movements, 
the experience of Brook Farm, still in successful 
operation, served, the first as warn the other as 
a guide. The leaders of the movement were also 
leaders in this attempt to realize the ideal in prac- 
tice. Both Albert Brisbane and Horace Greeley 
were prominent omony the founders of the North 
American Phalanx. 1t was determined to establish 
it upon practical principles—to make it from the be- 
ginning a paying enferprise. A stock company was 
formed. Eight thousand dollars of stock were. sub- 
scribed for. Four miles from Red Bank, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, six hundred acres of admirable 
land were selected. “The location was fortunate, 
the soil naturally good, the scenery pleasant, the air 
healthful.” A large building was erected for families. 
Some sixty or seventy members entered — up- 
on the enterprise. A reading-room was established 
for adults, a school for children, religious worship 
for all who chose to attend. At first a public table 
was maintained: afterward a restaurant was -estab- 
lished on the European plan. All articles were 
charged at actual cost: all receipts went into a com- 
mon treasury. After paying the interest on the stock, 
the balance was divided among the laborers. There 
was a fixed scale of wages. Disagreeable labor 
received the highest compensation. If the wages 
were not large, the charges were exceedingly mod- 
erate. The former varied from six to ten cents per 
hour. The latter sum was the maximum. An 
overseer received five cents a day more than a common 
laborer. But then at the restaurant coffee was half 
a cent per cup, including milk; bread one cent per 
plate; butter half a cent; meat two cents; pie two 
cents. An economical member paid from one and a 
half to three and a half cents for his breakfast ; four 
and a half to nine cents for his dinner: four and a half 
to eigbt cents for hissupper. His rent cost him thirty- 
six anda half cents per week—i. ¢., for a single 
room. Financially, the Association prospered better 
than its neighbors. It paid dividends. Its farming was 
exceedingly well done. There is nothing in Mr. 
Noyes’s account to indicate that the sacredness of 
the fumily was violated. But the largest number 
which the Phalanx was ever able to attract was a 
hundred and twelye—men, women and children. 
The land, it is said, would have supported a thou- 
sand. The Socialistic wave, subsided as quickly as 
it had arisen. The Phalanx continued by a sort of 
vis tnertie. Men had invested their all in it, and 
saw no way to withdraw. In 1854 it was still in 
existence, and measurably prosperous. But it was 
never out of debt. It never realized the dream of 
Fourier that Communism would give time for edu- 
cation and afford the drudges of society opportu- 
nities of self-improvement. At the North American 
Phalanx they were all drudges. The reading-room 
degenerated until the New York Tridune and the 
Nauvoo Tribune constituted the only reading ma- 
terial which it furnished. Three or four hundred 
volumes constituted the whole li The school 
was no better than the average district school. As 
in the outer world, the —— and the selfish strug- 
gled at table for the best food ; in the house for the 
best rooms; on the farm for the lightest work. The 
weaker and gentler could not escape their rudeness, 
and were unable to resist it. Thin itions alone 
separated families. Even in the North American 
Phalanx there were “family jars” overheard by 
curious listeners: these were spread through the 
entire Community. Converts became less and less 
numerous. The withdrawals were not compensated 
for by additions. At last there was a religious con- 
troversy, a secession, a fire, more withdrawals, and 
then a collapse—a sale of property, a payment of 
the debts (or rather a compromise), a turning adrift 
once more on the world of those who had tried so 
faithfully Fourier’s refuge from it; and therewith 
the last gasp of Fourierism as a practical experiment 
upon this continent. 

We speak of the North American Phalanx as the 
last experiment of Fourierism, because it would be 
unjust to Fourier to attribute to him such an Asso- 
ciation as that at Oneida, New York, of which Mr. 
Noyes is the spiritual and political leader—an Asso- 
ciation which undertakes to maintain community of 
goods by adding to it a community of wives and 
children ; a violation of the instincts of humanity 
and the laws of God as much greater than that of 
the Shakers as license is worse than celibacy; an 
Association the key-note of whose constitution is to 
be found in the declaration that “there is no 
intrinsic difference between property in persons and 
property in things ;” and that “ the same spirit which 
abolished exclusiveness in regard to money would 
abolish, if circumstances allowed full scope.to it, ex- 
clusiveness in regard to women and children;” 
Community which shrouds its assault upon society, 
the family, the purity of womanhood and the pres- 
ervation and perpetuation of life itself, in pious 
phrases, and declares, with an audacity which is 
positively unparalleled for effrontery in the litera- 
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f vice, that “ holiness must go before free-love.” 
Bound together by a semi-religious enthusiasm, by a 


mmon pro interest, and by principles and 
practices een with which those of Mor- 
monism are pure indeed, as well as by the executive 
us of its patriarch, the Oneida Community still 
maintains its existence, being nearly a quarter of a 
century old—the only experiment which has even 
approximated in age that of a single generation. 

e whole a which we have so rapidly sur- 
veyed has for us this lesson: whatever methods of 
co-operation the future may have in store for us— 
and we see no reason to doubt that Sociology, with 
other sciences, may make great progress in the 
future, as-it certainly has not in the past—of one 
fact we may rest assured, that, in the words of an 
old but converted Fourierite, ‘“‘ The family is a rock 
against which all objects not only will dash in vain, 
but they will fall shivered at its base.” 

LyMaN ABBOTT. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 


Dr. B, A. Gould, of Cambridge, Mass., lately gave 
a lecture on the constitution of the sun, from the re- 
port of which we take the following passages : 

“It was once thought that an exterior shell, sur- 
rounding the true body of the sun, was the source 
of its light and heat, and that within this shell was 
a comparatively cool, dark body, which might possi- 
bly be inhabited by beings not very unlike ourselves. 
Now that we know the case to be otherwise, and 
that the interior of the sun must be at a tempera- 
ture surpassing that of the fiercest fires which can 
be produced by human art, the question of habita- 
bility loses its significance, except perhaps from a 
theological point of view. 

“The nucleus, although we speak of it as black, 
and although it appears intensely so in contrast with 
the glowing radiance of the surrounding portions, 
is in itself by no means devoid of brightness. It has 
been well said by Winnecke, that were the light of 
the whole sun to be extinguished, excepting the por- 
tion radiating from the nucleus of a spot, our eyes 
would scarcely be able to endure the dazzling beams. 
Herschel’s estimate has generally been considered 
too low, yet it would give the dark nucleus of a spot 
8 luminous intensity nearly two thousand five hun- 
dred times greater than that of the full moon.” 

The idea that the sun is a burning mass is also, it 
seems, held to be without foundation : 


“The sources of the light and heat of the sun— 
the only two of its marvelous properties apparent 
to the ordinary observer—are problems of the great- 
est difficulty. I will only gay here that the most 
vivid light developed by human art, when interposed 
between the eye and the sun, appears like a black 
epot upon the solar disk. The highest temperature 
yet produced by man is that evolvec by the combus- 
tion of charcoal in oxygen, which Bunsen estimates 
at ten thousand degrees C., or eighteen thousand de- 
grees F.; and this is about five-sevenths of the lowest 
reasonable estimate for the temperature, of the solar 
surface. Coal burning at the rate of one pound to 
the square foot in about two seconds would attain 
this temperature, and Rankine has estimated that in 
the furnaces of powerful locomotive-engines, a 
Pound of coal to each square foot of grate surface is 
consumed in from thirty to ninety seconds, yielding 
a heat from one-fifteenth to one-forty-fifth as intense 
as that at the surface of the sun. 


“ Adopting this estimate that a heat equal to that 
emitted by the sun might be attained by the combus- 
tion of coal at this rate of one-half pound per sec- 
ond to the square foot, it is easy to find how long 
the whole mass of the sun would last, were it com- 
posed of coal burning at that rate, and furnished 
moreover with an unlimited supply of oxygen to 
support the combustion. Performing the calcula- 
tion, we find that the entire sun would be consumed 
in a little more than four thousand years, that is, 
within a period no longer than that over which hu- 
man history extends.” 

From this it follows that there need be no fear 
rae the sun will ever cease to give out light and 

“The great fact, to which I have more than once 
alluded, that the sun is practically our only source 
of earthly power and energy, gives a peculiar inte- 





rest to the question whether its brilliancy and ther- 
mal energy are undergoing any perceptible diminu- 
tion. That they are diminishing we must assume 
on general principles, inasmuch as we know to what 
an inconceivable extent he is radiating force in the 
various forms of heat, light, and chemical power ; 
and force once emitted from a source of such supe- 
rior energy is not returned to it again, while a new 
creation of force by natural agencies is just as im- 
possible as a new creation of matter. But whether 
any diminution of radiant energy in consequence of 
the enormous expenditure is perceptible by our 
means of investigation is a most natural and import- 
ant question, and to this it must be aswered that no 
appreciable decrease has been detected.” 


But the point of most interest is that which shows 
how scientific men are gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that there is some interior source of power 
in the sun not yet discovered. 


“The facts being now manifest that the forces ra- 
diating from the sun can not be due to combustion, 
inasmuch as this would be inadequate to afford the 
supply; and yet, that they must be in process of con- 
tinual development from sources in which it previous- 
ly existed in some other forms than as heat and light, 
since some amount of cooling and fading would other- 
wise inevitably be within the range of our detective 
powers, there remains but one explanation open to us 
out of all those which science can at present suggest. 
This is that the light and heat are the results of me- 
chanical action, and that forces which were previ- 
ously engaged in producing motion are, by the ar- 
rest of that motion, made to appear in this new 
form, just as iron grows hot under the blows of a 
hammer, or an axle takes fire in consequence of 
friction. From this inference there seems indeed no 
escape: but what is the motion which is thus con- 
verted? And where are the moving bodies which 
are endowed with such mighty force, and are en- 
countering such enormous resistance as to evoke the 
tremendous radiance of the sun from a previous mo- 
mentum adequate to produce it?” 

— Appletons’ Journal. 


WHERE DO DIAMONDS COME FROM? 


Unti within a period of one hundred and fifty 
years, the East Indies furnished all the diamonds 
found in the markets of the world. In Hindostan 
and Borneo the precious gems were found in de- 
tached crystals, accompanied with grains of gold, 
amongst metallic sand washed down from the moun- 
tains. When the poor miner who wandered into 
the mountainous districts of Brazil in pursuit of 
gold accidentally stumbled upon the famous dia- 
mond mines of that country, the whole world was 
filled with excitement, and the number of miners 
who crowded thither was very great. The quantity 
of gems of the very first water obtained from these 
mines was sufficient to keep the gay and luxurious 
courts of France and Spain in a blaze of light, as 
the noble ladies of the time adorned their persons 
with them. The region of country in Brazil in 
which diamonds are found is extremely limited. 
The district of Minas Geraes extends only about 
eighty miles north and south, and eight from east to 
west. The character of the earth is an agglomerate, 
formed by the decomposition of granite and Mica 
slate, and is made up of rounded white pebbles and 
light-colored sand; in this mixture the diamonds 
are found along with grains of gold, sometimes 
crystallized. It is curious that the nature of the 
earth and the deposits corresponds with that of Hin- 
dostan and Borneo where diamonds exist. No one 
knows how a diamond is produced, or where its 
natural home is. If its original position is a rocky 
matrix, as is suspected, it is certain no one has ever 
seen it. The chemist or mineralogist who will fur- 
nish a diamond involved in its primitive home, will 
certainly shed great light upon an interesting scien- 
tific problem, and render his name famous. The moun- 
tains which supply the debris which hold the gems, 
are composed of schistose rocks, intermixed with 
quartz, sandstone, brescia, flinty slate, limestone, etc. 
The limestone brescia is the only rock in which 


diamonds are found in the mountains, and this com- 
prises all we know regarding their original position. 
By what subtle chemical processes the brilliants 
have been formed, at some time, in the course of 
those stupendous changes to which our planet has 
been subjected, we have no knowledge. Undoubt- 
edly fire, water, gases, pressure, etc., have all been 
concerned in the synthetical work. Chemists have 
not yet been able to manufacture colorless gems, and 
it is doubtful if the process is ever understood. In 
an industrial view, the problem has but little practi- 
cal importance. 


It may not be generally known to our readers that 
new diamond mines have been recently discovered 
in Australia, and that we are at present receiving 
from that distant quarter of the world large num-_ 
bers, and of a brilliancy unsurpassed. In February 
last the Diamond Mining Co. forwarded to England 
two hundred and twenty-five diamonds, the produce 
of four weeks’ work with one washing machine. 
This Company have sent in all, since October, nine 
hundred and eighty-four stones. Another machine 
will be at work this summer, which it is expected 
will more than double the supply. A Mr. Scott, 
working in the Mudgee district, washed twelve loads 
of earth and obtained one hundred and ten gems, 
‘weighing three and one half dwt., equal to 26 carats ; 
nine of them weighed one carat each. The miners 
earn about £12 a week, or $60 dollars our currency. 
A party of miners owning about eight acres of ter- 
ritory have refused $20,000 for one” half interest in 
the “diggings.” It is evident that the world is about 
to receive from Australia a large accession to its 
diamond treasures, and it is possible that the quan- 
tity will be so large as to greatly unsettle prices. 
The value of diamonds is based upon an arbitrary 
standard, and a considerable increase in the supply 
will have the effect to create a panic among holders, 
and values will fall to a much lower point. Our 
wealthy and fashionable ladies may yet live to see 
the brilliants flashing upon the bosoms of their ser- 


vants in the kitchen, and from the cravats of the 
Johns and Patricks in the stables. No very serious 
disturbance to the world’s well-being will result, if 
this revolution in the value of diamonds should 
occur, —Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


“EATING MANDARINS.” 


Mankind has not forgotten the Herald corres- 
pondent who, on a voyage up the Nile, saw flocks of 
jackals hovering in the air. Heis still in the Land 
of the Pyramids, and our readers will be pleased to 
know that he not only discovers fresh marvels at 
every step, but has now conferred a boon upon the 
race by the invention of a new gastronomic delicacy. 
“To travel through orange groves and forests of 
lemon and citron trees,” he writes in his last letter, 
“to pluck a ripe mandarin and eat it in the cool shade, 
is exquisite enjoyment, particularly at Erment on 
the Nile. Travelers who do this are wise,and have 
a healthful appetite for good things.” A traveler 
who does this must have a hearty appetite at any 
rate, especially if he eats a whole one. But why 
should mandarins taste better at Erment on the 
Nile than any where else? We dare say there are 
people in New-York who would like to try one, if the 
prejudices of society could be so far overcome as to 
allow man-eating nearer home than the fragrant 
forest where our traveling friend enjoyed his tooth- 
some lunch. Why could not some of the Herald re- 
porters get up a little pic-nic at Jones’s Wood and 
make the experiment? There are Chinamen enough 
in Sow-York who are worth very litile as men, but 
might prove valuable as victuals. To be sure they 
are not mandarins, but the rank isa mere matter of 
buttons, not blood, and in any case we suppose the 
buttons, and probably all the clothes, are to be 
strip off before eating. So long as your man is 
“ ripe,” his rank can’t make much difference. 

—WN. Y. Tribune. 


This writer is witty, but not quite so well posted 
up as he might be. “ To pluck a ripe mandarin and 
eat it in the cool shade,” is not only “ exquisite enjoy- 
ment at Erment on the Nile,” but a sensible and prop- 
er thing to do wherever that luscious fruit grows. 
The mandarin is a species of orange (Citrus Nobilis). 
It is a flattened, rough, deep orange fruit, with a thin 
rind, which separates spontaneously from the pulp. 
It is a kind held in such esteem in China, as to be em- 
ployed for presents to the Mandarins, or officers of 
state, whence its name. (See American Cyclopedia 





vol. XII, p. 548.) 
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WORK GOES WRONG. 
BY MRS. SOPHIA LLOYD. 


Weary, weary, household work, 

How I hate your endless store, 

Treading ever, day by day, 

Still the sume dull pathway o’er ; 

Washing, starching, ironing, churning, 

Dressing sauce, and coffee burning, 

Sweeping, dusting, pickling, mending, 

All well spiced with baby tending, 

Making beds, and dressing fishes, 

Laying tables, washing dishes, 

Scouring, baking, and preserving, 

Is the routine that we serve in. 

Oh! a toilsome, weary life 

Of it has the poor housewife, 

Rising oft before the sun, 

Working till his race is run. 

Scarcely is the breakfast through, 

Dinner thrvsts its claims on you 

And there’s little rest I ween, 

Breakfast, dinner, tea between ; 

If it ever chance that you 

Think a “ picked-up” meal will do, 

Just as surely there will be, 

A house full of company. 

If perchance you wish to look 

In a paper or a book, 

To refresh a little bit 

Your remembrance, or your wit 

Bump! there goes a baby’s head, 

Charlie’s fallen out of bed! 

Should you steal a minute’s time, 

Just to put a thought in rhyme, 

Letting all the housework go, 

Maybe for an hour or so, 

Long before your musing’s o’er 

There’s a hand upon the door, 

And you read in husband’s face, 

“ This is sadly out of place !” 

Turning from his scolding eye, 

What confusion you descry : 

Every drawer’s open wide, 

All the contents are outside ; 

Florrie’s gone—you know not where— 

Charlie sleeps beside a chair— 

Tired of mischief, tired of fun, 

Resting, now his work is done. 

You can scarcely cross the floor, 

*Tis so littered o’er and o’er. 

You have not a word to say, 

But you wipe a tear away, 

Silently resolving there, 

Never more to steal from care 

While you lead a three-fold life— 

Kitchen, nursery-maid, and wife. 
—Newark Courier. 


SmxcuLaR ORNAMENT.—A brooch worn by the 
Countess of K—— has recently been the subject of 
conversation among the eminent company of Polish 
nobility who are now exiles in Paris. Encircled b 
twenty brilliants upon a dark blue ground of lapis 
lazuli, and protected by a glass in front, may be 
seen,—What? A portrait? A lock of hair? No, 
neither the one nor the other; but only four 
bent pins wrought together in form of a star. The 
history of this singular ornament is contained in the 
following communication: The Count K—— was, 
some years ago, in his own country, suspected of be- 
ing too much inclined to politics, and was conse- 
quently one night, without examination or further 
inquiry, torn from the bosom of his family by police 
officers, conveyed to a fortress in a distant part of 
the country, and thrown into a damp, dark dungeon. 
Days, weeks, months passed away, without his bein 
brought to trial. The unhappy man saw himself 
robbed of every succor. In the stillness of death 
and the darkness of the grave he felt not only his 
strength failing him, but also his mind wandering. 
An unspeakable anguish took hold upon him. He, 
who feared not to appear before his judges, now 
trembled before himself. Conscious of his danger 
he endeavored to find something to relieve himself 
from the double misery of idleness and loneliness 
and thus preserve him from a terrible insanity. Four 
or, which accidentally happened to be in his coat 

ad fortunately escaped the notice of his jailer. 
Those were to be the means of deliverance to 
his spirit. He threw the pins upon the earth 
which alone was the floor of his gloomy dungeon, 
and then employed himself in seeking for them 


in the darkness. When, after a tiresome search, he 
succeeded in finding them, he threw them down 
anew; and so, again and again, did he renew his 
voluntary task. All the day long, sitting, lying or 
kneeling, he groped about with his hand until he 
had found the pins which he had intentionally scat- 
tered. This fearful yet beneficial recreation contin- 
ued for six years. Then, at last, a great political 
event opened suddenly the doors of his prison. The 
Count had just scattered his pins, but he would not 
leave his cell without taking with him his little 
instruments of his own preservation from despair 
and madness. He soon found them, for now the 
clear bright light of day beamed in through the 
doorway of his dungeon. As the Count related this 
sad story to. the Countess, she seized the pins with 
holy eagerness. Those crooked, yellow, brass pins 
which, during six fearful years, had been’ scatter 
and gathered alternately, were become to her as 
precious relics; and now, set in a frame of brilliants, 
worth £400, as a treasure of much greater value, she 
wears them on her bosom.—Court Journal. 


ITEMS. 


MarsHaL SERRANO is to be invested with full 
powers as Spanish Regent. — 

Tue Mormons are supposed to be looking to 
Mexico as a place of refuge. : 

Tue disabled steanier Siberia arrived at Queens- 
town on the 13th in company with the Batavia. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected in Central Park, to 
the memory of Daniel O'Connell, the Irish agitator. 

Tue McFarland trial was finished on Tuesday 
last. The jury after a deliberation of one hour and 
forty minutes rendered a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

GENERAL JORDAN, late commander-in-chief of the 
Cuban forces, is in New York, as the agent of their 
Government, soliciting supplies of arms and ammu- 
nition. The Cuban General Goicouria has been 
captured, sent to Havana, and garroted. 

Tue first of a series of three races in England be- 
tween the American Yacht Sappho, owned by Mr. 
Wm. Douglas, and the English Yacht Cambria, 
owned by Mr. Ashbury, was sailed on the 10th inst., 
and won by the Sappho. 


THERE is a prospect of having a telegraph from the 
western shores of this continent to China and Japan. 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field has been before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for the purpose of 
giving information as to the practicability of laying 
telegraph cables under the Pacific Ocean, and the 
best route for them. 


In the Senate the consideration of the House joint 
resolution fixing the final adjournment of the pres- 
ent session for July 4th was postponed to May 2vth. 
An amendment to the Appropriation bill, appropri- 
ating $500,000 toward the erection of a new build- 
ing for the State, War and Navy Departments, was 
adopted. The building will eventually cost $6,000, 
000. The army bill, reducing the army to 30,000, 
and providing for the honorable discharge of sur- 
plus officers, was passed. 


THE vote on the plebisciium in France resulted in 


Y 1a large imperial majority. The returns from all 


parts of the country give 7,336,434 in favor, and 
1,560,709 against the plebiscitum. It is said that, as 
one of the results of the victory, the Emperor will 
abrogate the decree forbidding the members of the 
Orleans and Bourbon families from residing on 
French soil. Some rather troublesome disturbances 
have occurred in Paris, but order has now been re- 
established. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CIRCULAR 


J. W.N., Dewitt, N. Y., $1.00; 8S. R.C., Provi- 
dence, R. 1., $1.00; L. P., Cornton, Vt., $2.00; W. 
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Y¥., 50 cts; J.J. F., Jersey City, N. J.,50 cts; A. F. 
C., Trenton, N. J., $1.00; P. P. L., Davenport, Iowa, 
$1.00; J. G., Onondaga Hollow, N. Y., $1.00; W. H. 
P., Milwaukee, Wis., $1.00; T. P., Port Burwell, Ca., 
$1.00; E. D., Guelph Ont., Ca., $1.00; D. R. W., 
Prospect, Conn., $1.00; H. R., Batesville, O., $1.00 
G. W. G., Freeport, Ill, $5.00; R. L., Portland, Me: 


$2,00; J.M., Gilman, Ill, $1.00; L. A. C., Scotch 





Grove, Iowa, $1.00 ; E. M. C., Peoste, Iowa, $2.00. 


 Aunouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad, Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circu.ar, Horticulture &¢. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ; 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
-depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land,228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brew Commv- 
nism or ComPLex Marariace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Onelda is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work, As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 


(Watiincrorp Communiry), WaLLincrorp, Coxx. 


With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 


WaALtiierord Community, Wallingford Conn, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SaLvaTion FROM Six, THE Exp or Curistian Faire; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00, To subscribers of the CincuLas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

TurTaaprze’s Guz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narfatives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.59. 

Matz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, S0cents | 
per dozen, 

Back Vouvmes or rue‘ Cincunar,” unbound. Price, $1.60 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Crecuar office, 
Messrs. Tausxer & Couraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History or American Soctatisus, aud the 

Traprer's Guin fof sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 





our other publicatiotis, 





